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ALBANIA. 27 fan.—The Supreme Military Court in Tirana sentenced 
to death seven persons, of whom four were former Deputies, alleged to 
be members of secret societies which were said to consist of ‘spies, 
traitors, and agents of Anglo-American imperialists’. 


ANTARCTIC. 5 Feb.—H.M.S. Snipe, with the Governor of the Falk- 
land Islands, Sir Miles Clifford, on board, arrived at Deception Island, 
where the Argentines have established an observation base. 

6 Feb.—Anglo-Argentine dispute (see Argentina). 
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ARGENTINA. 3 Feb.—Negotiations between the British trade mission 
led by Sir Clive Baillieu and the Argentine team under Sr Miranda 
were suspended indefinitely. It was learned that talks would continue 
by diplomatic channels. 

6 Feb.—A series of diplomatic exchanges with Great Britain was pub- 
lished in which Britain proposed that Argentina should submit its dis. 
pute with Britain over the sovereignty of Antarctic lands considered 
British territory by Britain to the Court of International Justice at The 
Hague. Argentina refused, and suggested that an international confer- 
ence be held at Buenos Aires to settle the claims. 

It was announced that the Argentine Navy would carry out manev- 
vres in the disputed zone of the Antarctic. 


AUSTRALIA. 26 fan.—The Prime Minister, Mr Chiffley, in a broad- 
cast on the occasion of Australia Day, said that in most years Australia 
had to call on Britain for dollars to balance her account with the U.S.A. 
and Canada. Since much that Australia bought from the U.S.A. was 
essential to the running of her economy and her future development, she 
did not want to cut dollar imports too far; yet as things stood she could 
not expect to draw more than a miminum amount from Britain’s shrink- 
ing dollar reserves. Australia must now share the burden of the dollar 
shortage not merely as a matter of sentiment for Britain but of sheer 
hard necessity. Even with the cuts imposed and though she was selling 
her current gold production abroad, she would not earn nearly as many 
dollars as she spent in 1948. There would still be an appreciable gap for 
which she must draw on Britain’s dollar reserves, but she hoped gradu- 
ally to reduce this as the months passed. Even now it was estimated that 
dollar imports in 1947-48 would total £Ago million, compared with 
£A63 million in 1946-47. It would be wrong to promise that import 
restrictions would soon be lifted or eased, and the possibility could not 
be ignored that some might be extended, but that would not be done 
unless it was inevitable. 

5 Feb.—fapanese Treaty. The Minister for External Affairs said that 
it was the uncertainty about the future of Japan that was impeding 
stability and preventing long-term plans in the Far East. The Govern- 
ment had not accepted the impasse as final. It was taking every prac- 
ticable step to overcome the deadlock and procure a conference which 
would attain agreement of all the powers who had contributed directly 
to the defeat of Japan. 

The Commonwealth statistician, Dr Roland Wilson, estimated that 
the wheat crop would reach the record total of 228 million bushels. 


AUSTRIA. 26 ¥an.—Proposals on German assets (see U.S.S.R.). 

30 Fan.—Allied Control Council. A British statement after the meeting 
of the Council said that Gen. Kurassov, the Soviet High Commissioner, 
had agreed in principle with the U.S. proposal that additional respon- 
sibilities and controls should now be handed over to the Austrian 
Government, on condition that certain additional rights and privileges 
were included in the U.S. list. 
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BELGIUM. 25 fan.—Western Union. The Prime Minister, M. Spaak, 
told the Socialist Journalists’ Association that the time had come to 
decide ‘who will be our friends and allies’. After having hesitated for 
more than three years in order not to awaken Soviet Russia’s suscep- 
tibilities, they had to ask themselves whether or not they desired a 
creation of a Western bloc. They had arrived at a crucial moment when 
they had to make a choice of paramount importance, bearing in it grave 
consequences for the world. Eastern Europe was organized. Western 
Europe could not remain inactive. 

27 Jan.—Western Union. Speaking in Brussels, M. Spaak expressed 
the opinion that there was no reason to predict war, for the policy of 
the U.S.S.R. seemed inspired more by an unreasonable fear than by 
a real threatening spirit. The establishment of peace and international 
rehabilitation depended on a spirit of solidarity as expressed in the 
Benelux agreement, in the Marshall proposals, and in Mr Bevin’s 
speech proposing a political organization and economic co-operation 
for western Europe. A political alliance only was not enough, because 
security should be supported by improved economic conditions. He 
hoped that at this crucial moment Mr Bevin’s ideals would become 
reality. 

29 fan.—Brussels radio announced that a trade agreement had been 
concluded with the U.S.S.R. 

Proposed study on customs union (see France). 

30 Jan.—Western Union (see Luxembourg). 

1 Feb.—Western Union statement (see Luxembourg). 

5 Feb.— Western Union. Announcing the new Trade Agreement at the 
British Chamber of Commerce Banquet, the British Minister of State, 
Mr H. McNeil, said, ‘I have been continuously sensitive to the legitimate 
claims of the Benelux countries to have a share in the formulation of 
economic policy in Germany. Mr Bevin has been personally studying 
how best to reconcile with the legitimate claims of the Benelux coun- 
tries our anxiety to push ahead with the rehabilitation of Germany.’ 
He went on: “The principle of European association has been enun- 
ciated. Its application will be technically complex, frequently politically 
embarrassing, and will not only demand of us all immediate and short- 
term economic sacrifices but will prove to be a great strain on our ability 
to be statesmen. Europe cannot be Europe if there is an imposed pan- 
Europeanism. It may be that we have started on the road towards pan- 
Europeanism by consent. In that case Europe will be greater than she 
has ever been. Her development will be uninterrupted, and the insti- 
tutions and practices that are peculiarly European will burgeon and 
grow, because consent is the ever-present and basic explanation of the 
European way of life.’ 

6 Feb.—Trade Agreement (see Great Britain). 


BENELUX. 29 Fan.—Meeting (see Luxembourg). French proposal 
(see France). 
30 Fan.—Statement (see Luxembourg). 
2 Feb.—Draft treaty (see Great Britain). 
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BOLIVIA. 25 Jan.—The Government announced the discovery of a 
revolutionary nationalist plot to overthrow the régime. 


BRITISH WEST INDIES. 4 Feb.—Report published (see G. Britain), 

Feb.—A Conference on imports and exchange, attended by officials 
of the Bank of England and delegates from British Guiana, British 
Honduras, and the West Indian Colonies except the Bahamas, was 


opened in Barbados. 


BULGARIA. 25 fan.—A decree was issued for the nationalization of 
the whole of the country’s industry, except for enterprises belonging to 
co-operatives or to foreigners. 

28 Fan.—Eastern Union. Pravda Comment (see U.S.S.R.). 

29 JFan.—Eastern Union. An official reply to Pravda said that M. 
Dimitrov had stressed the idea that an Eastern European federation 
was ‘premature’, and that ‘the question of a Customs union with other 
countries had not been raised either in the Prime Minister’s interview 
or otherwise’. On economic co-operation, the statement said: ‘M. 
Dimitrov added that though the question was still very complicated “‘we 
are convinced that only a Customs union can really contribute to the 


development of our peoples”. 
2 Feb.—Eastern Union. Addressing the second Congress of the 
Fatherland Front M. Dimitrov said that Pravda’s criticisms (see p. 100) 
were well founded and appeared as a timely warning to the ‘possibly 
harmful enthusiasm of the People’s Democracies’. 
6 Feb.—Jewish emigration protest (see Great Britain). 


BURMA. 27 Jan.—The Government decided to nationalize the extrac- 
tion of teak from public forests and as from 1 June to extract one- 
third of the total area of the teak forests. 


CANADA. 30 fan.—The Bill for conserving foreign exchange reserve 
was approved by the House of Commons by 84 votes to 69. 


CEYLON 4 Feb.—Independence Day. Ceylon became a self-governing 
Dominion in the British Commonwealth, and Sir Henry Moore took 
the oaths as Governor-General. The Prime Minister, Mr T. S. Senana- 
yake, in a broadcast said: ‘Whatever disagreements we may have had 
with the British in the past, we are grateful for their goodwill and co- 
operation which have culminated in our freedom, and I hope and trust 
that the seed of voluntary renunciation which they have sown will grow 
into a stately tree of mutual and perpetual friendship.’ 


CHINA. 24 ¥an.—Note on Kowloon incident (see Great Britain). 

28 Jan.—Reports from Nanking stated that Communist forces had 
captured the key railway town of Sinlitun in Western Manchuria. 

6 Feb.—Reply on Kowloon incident (see Great Britain). 


COMMUNIST INFORMATION BUREAU. 1 Feb.—Report of 
meeting (see Poland). 
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COUNCIL OF FOREIGN MINISTERS. 25 Jan.—New Soviet pro- 
posals on the disposal of German assets in Austria were received. 

2 Feb.—Mr Marshall (U.S.A.) proposed that the four deputy foreign 
ministers should meet in London on 20 February to discuss the new 
Soviet proposals on the Austrian peace treaty (see p. 100). 

At a meeting of the deputies considering the future of the Italian 
colonies, Sir Noel Charles (Great Britain) asked that the Commission 
of Investigation now in Africa should be asked to study whether Den- 
der Ziada should be given back to British Somaliland. M. Zarubin 
(U.S.S.R.) suggested that the Italian Government should be asked to 
present a statement first. Sir Noel accepted under protest provided it 
were submitted before 18 February. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 29 Fan.—The Minister for Foreign Trade, Dr 
Ripka, told the Assembly that increased turnover with the western 
countries was essential if the country was to carry out its obligations 
under its five-year trade treaty with the U.S.S.R. 


DENMARK. 4 Feb.—Western Union. The Prime Minister, Hr Hedtoff, 
stated: ‘Neither Denmark’s participation in Nordic co-operation nor 
Europe’s reconstruction through the Marshall Plan has in my opinion 
anything to do with military or political blocs. Northern co-operation is 
today more necessary than ever.’ 


EIRE. 6 Feb.—The results of the General Election, with 5 outstanding, 


were: Fianna Fail, 66 (76); Fine Gael, 29 (27); Labour, 14 (8); 
National Labour, 4 (4); New Republicans, 10 (2); Farmers, 7 (11) ; 
Independents 12 (10). 


EUROPEAN ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION. 25 Fan.—The com- 
mittee of British, French, and Italian representatives formed to re- 
examine the problems entailed by the Marshall Programme (see p. 39) 
ended its meeting in Rome. It was officially stated that the economic 
progress already achieved was surveyed, as well as the measures neces- 
sary for forming a ‘continuing organization’. It was proposed that a 
special committee should study the practical form of this organization, 
which would remain open to all European countries desirous of taking 
part in the E.R.P. 

26 FJan.—A manpower conference convened by the Italian Govern- 
ment and attended by delegates and observers from seventeen countries, 
including the U.S.A., and also by those from five international organ- 
izations, opened in Rome. (For report of the Paris Conference sub- 
committee on manpower, see III, p. 553.) 

2 Feb.—The study group on customs unions met and discussed the 
tariff committee’s report on the replies to the questionnaire concerning 
the most suitable method of arriving at a common tariff. 

5 Feb.—It was announced at The Hague that representatives of the 
Benelux countries had met there and discussed with the British and 
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French delegates the establishment of a working group to consider the 
structure and powers of the European recovery organization. 

6 Feb.—The second Session of the International Study Group which 
had been considering a European customs union ended in Brussels. The 
delegates of 14 European countries and observers of the Dominions, 
Switzerland, and Sweden decided to set up an economic committee to 
examine the implications of a customs union for the economies of the 
countries concerned. The Group decided to recommend the establish- 
ment of a common form of tariff nomenclature, to draw up which a 
permanent office would be established in Brussels. 


FRANCE. 25 Fan.—Franc Devaluation. The Government announced 
its decision to reduce the par value of the franc at its controlled rate by 
44.444 per cent and in addition to create a free market on which certain 
currencies (at first only U.S. dollars and Portuguese escudos) would be 
quoted. French exporters would be permitted to sell in this market one 
half of their proceeds in the designated currencies, the other half being 
sold to the French monetary authorities at the official par value. French 
importers would be permitted to buy in this market the designated 
currencies as needed to pay for non-basic commodities. Certain invisible 
transactions would also be authorized to take place in this market, 
including tourist exchange transactions, capital transfers, and other 
non-commercial remittances. It was emphasized that the new measures 
were intended to be only transitional. It was denied that there had been 
disagreement in the Cabinet over the devaluation policy. 

International Monetary Fund Statement (see United Nations). 

A joint statement was issued by the Government with the British 
Government on Sir Stafford Cripps’ talks with M. Mayer. Although 
the points of view of the two Governments on the method to be adopted 
did not coincide, the conversation had made clear the frank and inti- 
mate character of relations existing between the two countries. The 
Government had presented their proposals to the International Mone- 
tary Fund and had explained that the solution chosen did not constitute 
in its intention the permanent monetary system of France but a step 
towards the stabilization of the currency. On the British side objections 
had been presented to the Fund, and the British Government associated 
themselves with the statement published by the Fund. The two Govern- 
ments wished to continue their close co-operation to ensure that any 
measure necessary would have only a minimum repercussion on the 
commercial relations between the sterling and franc areas, and this 
would begin at once. 

26 Fan.—Franc Devaluation. The Prime Minister, M. Schuman, in a 
statement to the Assembly, insisted on the desire of the Government to 
continue its collaboration with the International Monetary Fund and 
said that France would pay heed to the suggestions made for mitigating 
any disturbances which the free market in the franc might cause. He also 
renewed the assurances given to Sir Stafford Cripps that the Govern- 
ment would concert with Britain measures to control dealings in sterling. 

Statement by Sir Stafford Cripps (see Great Britain). 
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27 Jan.—The Government sent a memorandum to Britain and the 
U.S.A. setting out their opinions on the Anglo-American proposals for 
strengthening the economic machinery in the combined zone of Ger- 
many. 

a announced gave the value of exports for 1947 at 212,821 
million francs and imports at 346,493 million, an increase of 111,415 
million and 112,451 million respectively over the corresponding figures 
for 1946. 

8 fan—It was announced that an agreement had been reached 
between the British, U.S., and French Governments for the progress- 
ive withdrawal from the German coal pool of the coal production of the 
Saar and for its allocation to France, the process to be completed by 
1 April 1949. (Saar coal production averaged 1 million tons a month 
of which 412,000 tons were handed over to the German pool.) 

The Finance Minister announced that the Government would that 
day table at the Assembly a Bill whereby 5,000 franc notes would cease 
to be legal tender. While the Bill was being debated all types of banks 
would remain closed. 

29 fan.—The Government proposed to the Governments of the 
Netherlands, Belgium, and Luxembourg that a preliminary study be 
made of the possibility of a Customs union between those countries 
and France. 

30 FJan.—The National Assembly passed by 308 to 288 votes the Bill 
authorizing the withdrawal of 5,o00-franc notes, and later by 324 to 226 
votes the Bill establishing a free internal market in gold. 

6 Feb.—War Crimes. General Otto von Stiilpnagel, awaiting trial for 
actions committed while he was German military commander in France 
from 1940-42, committed suicide in prison. 


GERMANY. 24 fan.—The British authorities protested to the Soviet 
authorities against the stopping of a British train from Berlin at Marien- 
born in the Soviet zone and the refusal to allow 120 Germans to proceed 
on it to the British zone. 

26 fan.—The Joint Export-Import Agency in Frankfurt announced 
that the total value of German exports and services delivered to sixty- 
five countries by the bizone in 1947 was $222 million as against $153 
million in 1946 (i.e. before the fusion of the two zones became effective). 

27 Fan.—The British and U.S. Military Governors dismissed Dr 
Johannes Semmler, economic director on the German administration of 
the bizone, for what was described as ‘malicious opposition towards the 
occupying Powers’, indicated by a speech at Erlangen on 4 January. 
(During the course of his speech Dr Semmler had objected to the 
‘British Socialist experiments’ in the Ruhr. Discussing the Frankfurt 
organization he had stated that it would be possible one day to unite the 
States and construct a proper Government; but it would be clever of 
them not to build on the Economic Council, the only purpose of which 
was to carry on the struggle against the allies to retain capital resources 
for future use.) 

28 Fan.—Saar coal production (see France). 
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30 Fan.—A Trade Union Conference at Muehlheim, attended by 
1,000 delegates from the Ruhr-Rhine area, instructed Herr Hans 
Boeckler, the president of the Federation, to forward a series of demands 
to the authorities. These included the gift of one million tons of Ruhr 
coal for the purchase of fats abroad; permission for Germans to engage 
in whaling; collection and distribution of food to be controlled by the 
trade unions; and the production of synthetic fat. 

1 Feb.—Allied Control Council. At a restricted meeting, monetary re- 
form was discussed. 

4 Feb.—Monetary Reform. A Tass article published in two Russian 
controlled newspapers referred to advance reports in the British and 
U.S. licensed papers that monetary reform would be discussed at the 
control council on the 31 January, and said that: ‘American talk about 
monetary reform in the control council is only a cloak for their real in- 
tentions. In fact they have already printed notes for a separate monetary 
reform in the Western zone, as a general reform does not correspond to 
U.S. plans for the division of Germany.’ 

5 Feb.—It was announced that the British garrison in Berlin had been 
restored to a strength of three infantry battalions after having been 
reduced to two. 

War Crimes Tribunal. The last of the trials of German war criminals, 
in which thirteen members of the Nazi High Command were accused, 
opened at Nuremberg. A few hours before, one of the defendants, 
Gen. Johannes Blaskowitz, committed suicide. 

6 Feb.—A military government ordinance was published in Berlin 
containing the 26 terms of the new charter for the bizonal economic 
administration. They were to come into force on g February. Within 
15 days 52 additional members of the Economic Council were to be 
elected, the members of the second chamber (Landerrat) were to be 
appointed, and the two chambers to meet and assume their duties. The 
new Economic Council was to have control of the railways, ports, posts, 
customs and excise, production, and collection and allocation of goods 
and raw materials for the bizone. It would appropriate public money to 
cover its own budget, and have the right to raise loans and issue state 
bonds. Its legislation might be vetoed by the Landerrat, but the veto 
could be overridden after 14 days by an absolute majority in the Coun- 
cil. The Landerrat might introduce legislation except for the appropria- 
tion of funds and taxation. A Land Union Bank was to be established 
under the direct control of the Bipartite Board. A High Court was set 
up, consisting of 10 members appointed by the British and U.S. military 
governors, with its seat at Cologne, to adjudicate between the bizonal 
administration and the Land governments. 

General Stiilpnagel commits suicide (see France). 


GREAT BRITAIN. 24 fan.—Tawfiq Pasha Abulhuda, Transjordan 
Prime Minister, arrived in London with Fawzi Pasha Mulqi, Com- 
munications Minister, and Glubb Pasha, Commander of the Arab 
Legion. 

The Government sent a Note to China in reply to the Chinese Note of 
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21 January, deploring that the incident had taken place at Kowloon 
while discussions were proceeding. 

26 Jan.—Mr Bevin received the Prime Minister of Transjordan. 

Franc Devaluation. Sir Stafford Cripps, speaking in the House of 
Commons, declared: ‘We are certain the French Government intend to 
take all possible action to prevent any direct effect of their plans on the 
relation of sterling to other currencies, and we do not contemplate taking 
any action to alter the rate of sterling in relation to other currencies, as 
we do not believe that this will be rendered necessary or advisable. In 
any action that we are compelled to take we shall, of course, exercise the 
greatest care not to add to the difficulties of our French friends more 
than might prove absolutely inevitable. I wish to emphasize very firmly 
on behalf of H.M. Government that this difference of view will not have 
any effect whatsoever on our sincere and earnest desire to co-operate 
with France to the fullest extent in the economic as well as in the political 
field.’ They were anxious that the difference of opinion between the two 
countries would in no way ‘militate against our coming together for the 
purposes announced by the Foreign Secretary . . . to which I found the 
warmest response among all members of the French Government whom 
| met.’ 

29 fan.—Note on Tripoli air base (see U.S.S.R.). 

2 Feb.—It was announced that an agreement had been reached with 
Switzerland whereby payments should be brought into balance for the 
year 1948-49 so that further losses of gold by the U.K. should be avoid- 
ed. Switzerland would increase its imports from the sterling area and 
authorize the importation of all classes of goods of sterling area origin. 
It would control exports to the sterling area so as to preserve the balance 
of credit. In return Great Britain would enable tourist traffic to Switzer- 
land to be resumed from 1 May as permitted by the balance of pay- 
ments and grant increased facilities on a moderate scale for the import 
of traditional Swiss goods. 

The Government agreed to divert to Basra a cargo of 8,500 tons of 
high grade Australian wheat originally destined for the U.K., owing to 
failures in the Iraqi bread supply (see p. 85). 

Western Union. The draft of a suggested treaty with the Benelux 
countries was handed by the British Government to the French Govern- 
ment for study. 

3 Feb.—Trade Agreement (see Italy). 

Trade negotiations suspended (see Argentina). 

In a Note to Rumania a further protest was made at the suppression 
of democratic rights and liberties there, and ‘illegal arrests’, which were 
‘in breach of the treaty obligations of the Rumanian Government and 
the assurances given by Dr Groza in January 1946’. 

4 Feb.—Palestine. Mr C. V. Alexander answering a parliamentary 
question said that the withdrawal of British forces, stores, and equip- 
ment was proceeding according to plan and making good progress. They 
had re-examined the possibility of withdrawing at earlier dates but 
found that they must adhere to those originally announced—15 May for 
ending the Mandate and 1 August for evacuation. 
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The Government placed an absolute embargo on the supply of arms 
to either party in Palestine, but not on the supply of arms to the Arab 
States under long-standing contract in fulfilment of Treaty obligations, 

The report of the Jamaica Conference on the closer association of the 
British West Indian Colonies was published (Cmd. 7291). 

The Government issued a statement on personal incomes, costs, and 
prices (Cmd. 7321). It said that there was ‘no justification at this time 
for any rise in incomes from profits, rents, or other like sources and that 
rises in wages or salaries could only be asked for or agreed upon in 
exceptional cases’. It warned that ‘if remuneration is increased in any 
class of employment, there can be no presumption that resulting costs 
will be taken into account in settling control prices, charges, or margins’, 

5 Feb.—The special economic committee of the T.U.C. General 
Council decided to ask the Prime Minister to receive a deputation ‘for an 
immediate clarification of the serious difficulties arising out of the 
implication of the Government’s statement’ on wages and prices. 

McNeil statement (see Belgium). 

6 Feb.—Trade Agreement. The President of the Board of Trade, 
Mr J. H. Wilson, announced that agreement in principle had been 
reached in the Anglo-Belgian trade talks. Negotiations had covered the 
Belgian Congo as well as Belgium and Luxembourg. It was hoped that 
there would be an increase in essential imports to Britain particularly of 
steel, flax, and fertilizers. Britain could not be as generous as it would, in 
allowing entry of any of the less essential goods which Belgium would 
like to send but it was hoped to meet some of the Belgian government's 
insistence that Britain should take some quantities of Belgium’s tradi- 
tional exports such as matches, carpets, and textiles. 

The text was published of a Note dated 31 January protesting to 
Bulgaria at the departure from that country of illegal Jewish immigrants 
to Palestine on board the ships Paduca and Northlands, and the Pan 
York and Pan Crescent which sailed from Bourgas on 27 December. It 
said: ‘It is difficult to suppose that the Bulgarian Government was 
ignorant of the real nature and purpose of these Jews who were aiming 
to break the laws of Palestine.’ Referring to the U.N. appeal for avoid- 
ance of action likely to exacerbate the critical situation in Palestine, it 
added: ‘If Bulgaria aspires to membership of the United Nations, the 
British Government feels bound to suggest that the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment would be well advised to acquaint themselves with the obligations 
which its members are called upon to undertake.’ 

Antarctic dispute (see Argentina). 

Discussions with the Transjordan delegation headed by the Prime 
Minister, Tawfiq Pasha Abulhuda, concerning matters relating to the 
withdrawal of British troops in Palestine and the military annexe of 
the Anglo-Transjordan Treaty, were concluded. 

A reply was received from China to the Note of 24 January. It main- 
tained that under the Peking convention of 1898 the city of Kowloon 
was expressly reserved for Chinese jurisdiction and that responsibility 
lay with the Hongkong Government for the clashes there between the 
squatters and the police. 
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GREECE. 27 fan.—The Deputy Premier, M. Tsaldaris, stated that, 
according to his information, the rebels were using one or two sub- 
marines between the Adriatic and Ionian Seas as a means of transport 
and to facilitate the escape of Communists, and also that the rebels were 
training airmen in Albania. 

6 Feb. Greek troops and gendarmes from the Attica command were 
called out to disperse a band of 80 rebels who had captured the village 
of Pyli 25 miles from Athens. Rail communications between Turkey 
and Europe were suspended owing to rebel activity in Thrace. 

Archbishop Damaskinos cabled to the United Nations appealing for 
their intervention ‘to stop rebel atrocities against Greek women. Rebel 
fury had been directed of late mainly against Greek women, hundreds 
of whom had been carried off to Albania and raped.’ 


HONGKONG. 5 Feb.—The Canton-Hongkong Newspaper Repre- 
sentatives Convention (on which Hongkong papers were not repre- 
sented) ruled that from 6 February no Hongkong Chinese newspapers 
might be carried to Canton by air, and fixed (unremunerative) prices at 
which delayed papers might be sold. 

6 Feb.—War Crimes. Lieut-Gen. Taekito Ito was convicted on two 
counts and sentenced to twelve years’ imprisonment for crimes com- 
mitted when in command of the Japanese troops on the island. 


HUNGARY. 24 Jan.—A treaty of mutual assistance with Rumania 


was signed in Budapest. 
30 fan.—The police arrested two former Under Secretaries and nine 


leading managers of the chemical concerns Nitro-Chemical Industries 
Ltd and Pes Ltd, on charges of disloyalty to the State. 


INDIA. 29 Fan.—At a public meeting addressed by Pandit Nehru at 
Amritsar, two members of the audience armed with hand grenades were 
arrested by the police as they were attempting to force their way towards 
the dais. Pandit Nehru challenged the communal organizations to come 
out if they dared and test their strength in a straight fight with the Con- 
gress Government, and referred to an incident which occurred there on 
Independence Day (26 January) when Hindu fanatics trampled on the 
national flag. He said that whoever insulted the flag would be treated as a 
traitor. 

30 Jan.—The Ministry of Commerce announced the immediate lifting 
of price control on cotton cloth and yarn for export to all countries ex- 
cept Australia, British East Africa, and the Sudan. 

Mahatma Gandhi was shot and killed by a Hindu who gave his name 
as Nathu Ram. He was walking from Birla House, Delhi, to the lawn for 
his evening prayer meeting, supported by his two grand-nieces, when a 
young man greeted him and was answered by a smile. He then took a 
pistol from an inside pocket and fired three times, hitting Mr Gandhi in 
the chest, stomach, and groin. Mr Gandhi folded his hands in the Hindu 
salutation to his assailant, and fell. He was carried into the house where 
he died half an hour later at 5.40 p.m. The assassin, after trying to kill 
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himself, was rescued by the police from the crowd, who attacked him 
with sticks. He told reporters in English that he was not sorry he had 
killed the Mahatma and would give his reasons in court. Pandit Nehry 
and other Ministers and political leaders, who came to the house after. 
wards, addressed the crowd briefly. The Governor-General, Lord 
Mountbatten, arrived at Birla House half an hour after the assassina. 
tion and stayed beside the bier for nearly an hour. 

It was announced that an official state of mourning would be observed 
throughout India for thirteen days. Flags were to be flown at half mast 
and no public entertainments would be held. 

In a broadcast Pandit Nehru said: ‘We must hold together and all our 
petty troubles, difficulties, and conflicts must be ended in the face of this 
disaster. The light has gone out of our lives and there is darkness every. 
where.’ He announced that the next day would be observed as a day of 
fasting and prayer throughout India. Messages of condolence were 
received by the Governor-General and by the Prime Minister from the 
King, from Mr Attlee, and from all over the world. 

Members of the Muslim League Party in the Assembly met and 
passed a resolution expressing their ‘sense of profound grief and sorrow 
at the dastardly assassination of Mahatma Gandhi, father of the nation, 
and one of the greatest men in the world’. 

Eleven persons were reported killed and nearly fifty injured in com- 
munal rioting in Bombay after the announcement of the Mahatma’s 
death. Police had to fire several times on rioters and a curfew was 
imposed. 

Statement by Mr Jinnah (see Pakistan). 

31 Jan.—lIt was established that Mr Gandhi’s assassin was a 
member of the Hindu Mahasabha. Violent anti-Mahasabha disorders 
occurred, particularly in western India. In Poona offices, houses, and 
shops belonging to Hindu Mahasabha officials were burned down. 
Some 20 persons were killed in the disturbances and a curfew was 
imposed. Similar incidents occurred in Bombay, Ahmednagar, and 
Kolhapur. 

1 Feb.—There were further riots and attacks on right-wing Hindus in 
Bombay and Poona. At Sangli, 200 miles south-east of Bombay, the 
reported birthplace of Mr Gandhi’s assassin, some 1,000 persons took 
part in the burning and looting of buildings. 

2 Feb.—The Government in a statement declared: ‘The manner of 
Mahatma Gandhi’s death is a grim reminder of the forces of hate and 
violence that are at work in our country . . . These forces must be 
swiftly controlled and rooted out ...The Government will act with 
determination and justice, and trust that the people, while offering 
co-operation, will not take the law into their own hands. There is no 
place today in India for any organization preaching violence or com- 
munal hatred. No such organization will, therefore, be tolerated. No 
private armies will be permitted.’ 

There was further rioting in Bombay. 

3 Feb.—In a press statement the President of the Socialist Party, Mr 
Jai Prakash Narain, demanded the formal resignation of the Indian 
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Government ‘in symbolic atonement of the evil deed’ of Gandhi’s 
assassination, and a change in the Home and Information ministries. 
‘The assassin is not one person nor even a team but a wide conspiracy 
_..On Hindhu Mahasabha and Rashtriya Swayam Sewak Sangh and 
the Muslim League, and other such organizations, rests the responsi- 
bility for this twofold crisis of the spirit and the State.’ 

4 Feb.—It was decided to abrogate the scheme for a United Deccan 
State and to merge each of the eight component States separately in 
the Bombay province. 

It was announced that the Government had decided to declare the 
Rashtriya Swayan Sewam Sangh an unlawful body. It was learned that 
many members of the R.S.S.S. were under detention. 

5 Feb.—Forty members of the R.S.S.S. and other Hindu leaders were 
detained by the Bombay police. 

6 Feb.—It was learned that over 1,000 persons, members of the 
R.S.S.S. and Hindu Mahasabha, had been arrested throughout India. 

The Bombay Government took over law and order in the states of 
Janjira and Bhor. 


INDO-CHINA. 29 fan.—M. Bollaert, French High Commissioner, 
stated in Saigon that he had agreed on ‘a concerted line of action’ with 
the ex-Emperor of Annam, Bao Dai. Representative groups of the Viet 
Nam people would now be consulted on the future status of Cochin 
China, Tongking, and Annam. 


INDONESIA. 3 Feb.—Queen Wilhelmina’s broadcast (see Netherlands). 


IRAQ. 26 Fan.—The Prime Minister arrived in Baghdad, and in a 
broadcast later, said that the new Anglo-Iraqi treaty ensured the rights, 
aspirations, and complete independence of the country in every sense of 
the word. The Iraqi peoples would be given detailed explanations of its 
aims, and would then have the final word in approving or rejecting it. In 
the meantime he appealed to the nation to avoid any disturbance of law 
and order. 

27 fan.—There was serious rioting in Baghdad; many people were 
killed and injured. Police had to use machine guns and armoured cars to 
prevent mobs reaching the Council of Ministers and the house of the 
Prime Minister. During the day the Regent twice appealed for order, 
and broadcasting in the evening he announced the resignation of the 
Government. 

28 fan.—The number of deaths in the previous day’s rioting was 
stated to be twenty-nine. 

The National Democratic, Liberal, and Independence parties issued a 
joint declaration demanding the immediate abolition of the Anglo-Iraqi 
treaty, an investigation into the machine-gunning of demonstrators, the 
dissolution of Parliament and the election of a ‘free’ Parliament, freedom 
for political parties’ activities, and a prompt supply of bread for the 
nation, with a solution of the present deficiency. 

29 fan.—Sd. Muhammad Sadr, a former president of the Senate, 
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formed a Government. Interior, Jamil Madfai; Foreign Affairs, Hamdj 
Pachachi; Justice, Umar Nadhmi; Communications and Works, Jamal 
Baban; Education, Ridha Shaibi; Finance, Sadik Bassam; Defence, 
Arshad Umari; Economics, Mustafa al-Umari; Supply, Muhammad 
Mahdi Kubba; Social Affairs, Najib Rawi; Ministers Without Portfolio: 
Nasrat Farisi, Daud Haidari, and Muhammad al-Amir Rabbia. 

30 Fan.—It was learned that the former Prime Minister, Sd. Salih 
Jabr, had returned to the tribal area and sought the protection of his 
brother-in-law, the paramount Shaykh Abu. 

2 Feb.—Wheat ship diverted (see Great Britain). 

3 Feb.—Parliament was prorogued for 50 days by royal decree. 

4 Feb.—The Prime Minister, Sd Muhammad As-Sadr, said that 
Iraq had decided to ‘render the utmost help to save Palestine and pre- 
vent partition. My Cabinet as well as the nation regard Palestine as our 
own.’ 

The Prime Minister announced that the Cabinet had decided to re- 
ject the Anglo-Iraqi Treaty (see p. 38) because it did not realize Iraq's 
national aims and did not establish solid Anglo-Iraqi friendship. 


ITALY. 26 Fan.—Manpower Conference (see European Economic 
Co-operation). 

30 Jan.—The 97 Articles of the draft Statute for the new Alto Adige- 
Trentino Region (South Tirol) were approved by the Constituent 
Assembly. The Statute fused the provinces of Trento and Bolzano, with 
a Regional Council at Trento. The German-speaking majority in Bol- 


zano Province thus became a minority in the new Region, but retained 
certain rights of legislation in the Provincial Assembly. 

1 Feb.—The Government sent a Note to the U.S.S.R. commenting 
on the Soviet Note to the U.S.A. protesting against the presence of U.S. 
naval units in Italian waters. It stated that the visits of such ships were 
taking place after permission had been obtained through the normal 
diplomatic channels. In any case Italy was ‘the only one competent to 
judge if there is any reason to raise objections or to make protests’. 
The Government would ‘act with equal cordiality where visits by ships 
of other nations were concerned’. 

2 Feb.—U.S. Treaty. The Government signed in Rome a ten-year 
treaty of friendship, trade, and navigation with the U.S.A. The objects 
of the treaty were described as ‘strengthening the bonds of peace and 
traditional ties of friendship between the two countries and promoting 
close intercourse between their respective territories through provisions 
responsive to the spiritual, cultural, economic, and commercial aspira- 
tions of their peoples’. 

The commercial principles were comparable to those in the proposed 
charter for the International Trade Organization. An additional pro- 
tocol referred to the ‘grave economic difficulties’ that Italy was facing as 
a result of the war and said that ‘in view of the present inability of Italy 
to meet the minimum needs of its people or the minimum requirements 
of Italian economic recovery’, Italy would be permitted to maintain 
temporarily its present system of exchange control and of restrictions 
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in the quantity of imports, even where these infringe treaty clauses. 
In all import, export, and financial questions the treaty stressed the 
application of the ‘most-favoured-nation’ clause. Both Governments 
agreed that “business practices which restrain competition, limit access 
to markets, or foster monopolistic control are harmful’. It was provided 
that any state monopoly for imports or exports should give ‘fair and 
equitable’ treatment to products of the other nation. Both parties de- 
clared their adherence to the ‘principles of the freedom of the press and 
of free interchange of information’, and agreed to give each other facili- 
ties for ‘reporting and gathering information for dissemination to the 
ublic’. 
, 3 Feb.—It was announced that by the agreement reached in London 
by the joint Anglo-Italian standing economic committee, trade between 
Italy and the sterling area was provisionally fixed at £45 million an- 
nually in each direction. Pre-war Italian debts to persons in the U.K. were 
to be paid out of the fund placed at Italy’s disposal by the custodian of 
enemy property, supplemented by £3-°5 million drawn from the {10 
million left on deposit with the Bank of England under the agreement of 


April 1947. 


JAPAN. 3 Feb.—General MacArthur criticized (see New Zealand). 
5 Feb.—Peace Treaty (see Australia). 
6 Feb.—General Ito sentenced (see Hongkong). 


LEBANON. 30 Jan.—Preparatory to a meeting with the Syrian 
Government, the Government decided to sign a separate agreement 
with France if Syria persisted in refusing the French terms. 


LUXEMBOURG. 29 Fan.—Customs union proposals (see France). 

30 fan.—The Belgian, Netherlands, and Luxembourg Ministers for 
Foreign Affairs discussed the attitude of their countries to the British 
and French proposals for Western Union and economic co-operation. 

1 Feb.—Western Union. A statement issued at the end of the con- 


ference of Benelux Foreign Ministers said that their Governments wel- 
comed the British and French proposals for western political and eco- 
nomic co-operation which they considered a contribution towards 
western union. They felt, however, that the proposals needed to be 
made more precise, and they stated that their Governments would be 
ready to help with their further elaboration in a spirit of constructive 
co-operation. 


MALAYA. 1 Feb.—Sir Edward Gent, hitherto Governor of the Malay- 
an Union, was sworn in as the first High Commissioner of the Federa- 
tion of Malaya and the new Constitution inaugurated. 

4 Feb.—At a meeting at Kuala Lumpur, representatives of the Chin- 
ese Chambers of Commerce in the Federation decided to submit the 
names of members for possible appointment to the Federal Legislative 
Council, thus reversing the earlier boycott resolution (see p. 53). 

5 Feb.—The Chinese Chambers of Commerce in Singapore and 
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Penang decided to nominate representatives respectively to the Singa- 
pore and the Federal Legislative Councils. 


NETHERLANDS. 29 Jan.—Customs union proposals (see France), 

30 Fan.—Western Union (see Luxembourg). 

1 Feb.—Western Union statement (see Luxembourg). 

3 Feb.—In a broadcast, Queen Wilhelmina said: ‘I want you to know 
that the peoples of our Commonwealth have reached a memorable 
goal. A free federated Indonesia is about to take her place among the 
democratic nations of the world. It makes me happy that men in In- 
donesia and here have found the wisdom and the skill to create forms 
of government that will guarantee to many million people all the free- 
doms and the rights for which you, our allies, and we fought together. 
They have still a long way to go. The common man is far from being 
free from fear and want in those parts of Indonesia where terrorists 
are still committing manslaughter, pillage, and arson. Indonesians 
and Dutch have to fight this common foe in full co-operation. I am 
confident that these obstacles will be overcome, because the Indonesian 
peoples are determined to take up the responsibilities and obligations 
of democratic self-government as you and we understand it. We know 
that in our days no relationship between nations can be stable unless 
it is based on mutual consent and mutual effort. Colonialism is dead. 
We do not disown our past and the proud achievements of by-gone 
days. But a nation must be strong enough to make a new beginning. 
We shall be strong enough. What the peoples of the world need now 
is a new way of living together in close partnership based on equality 
and mutual trust.’ 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 28 Fan.—The National Convention defeated by 
29 votes to 19 a motion proposing to put before the people the question 
whether Newfoundland should join Canada as a tenth province. 

30 FJan.—The National Convention appointed to consider and recom- 
mend future forms of Government was dissolved after the Admin- 
istrator, Sir L. E. Emerson, had received from the Chairman, Mr 
McEvoy, recommendations for dispatch to the Commonwealth 
Relations Office in London. 

5 Feb.—A request that the question of union with Canada be included 
in the forthcoming referendum was forwarded to the Commonwealth 
Relations Office. 


NEW ZEALAND. 3 Feb.—In a speech to the Rotary Club at Welling- 
ton, Brigadier R. H. Quilliam said: “The Japanese Emperor has renounced 
his divinity. It has been taken up by General MacArthur. He has sur- 
rounded himself with a staff which I think most incompetent for the 
job they are doing. They may be excellent soldiers, but as civil adminis- 
trators they are hopeless.’ 


PAKISTAN. 30 Fan.—Mr Jinnah, the Governor General, said: ‘I was 
shocked to learn of the most dastardly attack on the life of Mr Gandhi 
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resulting in his death. There can be no controversy in the face of death. 
Whatever our political differences, he was one of the greatest men pro- 
duced by the Hindu community, and a leader who commanded their 
universal confidence and respect. I wish to express my deep sorrow, and 
sincerely sympathize with the great Hindu community and his family 
in their bereavement at this momentous, historical, and critical juncture 
so soon after the birth of freedom and of Pakistan.’ 

Mr Liaqat Ali Khan, the Prime Minister, said: ‘He was the great 
figure of our times, and was working increasingly to bring back sanity to 
the people and to establish communal harmony. It is a strange irony of 
fate that the man who had been preaching all his life a doctrine of non- 
violence should himself be made a tragic target of violence. His recent 
efforts for communal harmony will be remembered with gratitude by 
the lovers of peace. His removal from the stage of Indian politics at this 
juncture is an irreparable loss.’ 

6 Feb.—A gang of Hurs raided two villages in Mirpur Khas, Sind, 
massacring 41 people. 


PALESTINE. 25 Fan. The Government drew the attention of the 
U.K. Government to the arrival in Palestine from Transjordan of some 
700 well-armed Arabs, who were now quartered in a hill tewn near 
Nablus. These were believed not to be Transjordan men, but to have 
come through Transjordan from other Arab states. 

Jews demolished seventeen houses south of Rehovoth and two near 
Jaffa. A Jewish convoy was attacked near Jerusalem and ten Jews and 


two Arabs killed. 

The Labour Unity Party and Hashomer Hatzair decided to 
merge. 

26 Fan.—Statement by Mrs Meyerson (see U.S.A.). 

27 fan.—In accordance with the new order that all cargo ships from 
the U.S.A. must be examined before unloading, a U.S. ship which 
arrived at Tel Aviv was ordered on to Haifa for inspection before being 
allowed to unload. 

28 Fan.—It was officially announced that, as part of the measures 
taken to keep a check on the Palestine frontiers, all bridges into the 
country from Transjordan, except the Allenby bridge near Jericho, had 
been closed. 

30 Jan.—The Arab Office stated that the first shipload of arms from 
Europe had reached Alexandria consigned to the proper Arab authorities. 
Large numbers of volunteers had come from Libya to Egypt, and a 
‘second front’ for Southern Palestine was to be opened sooner than 
originally expected. 

The U.S. Consulate-General issued an official statement warning 
U.S. citizens against joining in the fighting in Palestine or identifying 
themselves with armed groups. Passports of U.S. citizens serving in a 
military capacity in Palestine were to be taken up and returned only 
when they had ceased such service and made definite arrangements to 
return to the United States. 

1 Feb.—Arab terrorists, by detonating a lorry loaded with explosives, 
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blew up a building in Jerusalem containing the offices and press of the 
Palestine Post. One woman was killed and many persons injured. 

3 Feb.—Jewish Agency appeal (see United Nations). 

A number of Arab prisoners were freed from the central prison by an 
Arab armed attack. Casualties in other incidents were: British con- 
stables, 3 killed, 2 wounded; Arabs, 4 and 3; Jews, 5 and 18. 

4 Feb.—Six Arabs were captured in an engagement between British 
troops and a large Arab force which was reported to have entered 
Palestine north of Lake Galilee from across the Syrian frontier. 

Arms embargo (see Great Britain). Help to Arabs (see Iraq). Statement 
on withdrawal (see Great Britain). 


PERSIA. 4 Feb.—The Prime Minister, Mr Muhammad Hakimi, an- 
nounced that all seven objections in the Soviet Note on the activities of 
the U.S. military mission were without foundation. 

An address read on behalf of the U.S. Ambassador at the Press Club 
said: ‘The Soviet Note is an obvious attempt to exert influence on the 
matter now before the Majlis. The communication not only includes 
misstatement of fact from start to finish but closes with an implied 
threat. The proposed purchase of military supplies from the U.S.A. isa 
question for Iran alone to decide, and the funds allotted can be used for 
military supplies, machinery, school-books, or anything that Iran 
needs.’ 

5 Feb.—In a Note replying to the Soviet Note (see p. 101) the Govern- 
ment refuted the Soviet allegation and accused the U.S.S.R. of having 
protected adventurous traitors in Azerbaijan, and of giving refuge to 
Barzani Kurds. 


POLAND. 25 Fan.—A chief council for science and higher educa- 
tion was established with the task of watching over the universities, 
disciplining the students’ organizations, and democratizing education. 
At its first meeting President Bierut warned professors not to be too 
servile in looking for inspiration exclusively to the West. 

27 Jan.—Trade treaty (see U.S.S.R.). 

28 Fan.—The Minister of Finance introduced a Bill before the Seym 
providing for compulsory saving. All citizens earning over 240,000 
zlotys ({150) a year must deposit in the State and municipal banks a 
sum varying from 3 per cent for those earning the equivalent of £150, to 
11 per cent for those earning the equivalent of {600 a year; this sum 
would be considered both as savings and as old age insurance. Persons 
earning above the equivalent of {600 a year would have to save from 
one-tenth to one-fifth of their yearly income. The savings thus made 
were estimated to bring in about 20,000 million zlotys in 1948, and were 
designed primarily to help the State in the execution of its three-year 
plan. The savings were returnable in certain fixed instalments if the 
lenders themselves undertook certain investments, such as building 
houses, farms, or factories, or married or had children. In the event of 
death the whole amount saved would be paid out to relatives and if the 
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lender reached 65 years of age he was entitled to the return of the whole 
of his savings plus interest. 

29 Jan.—The Seym passed a Bill introducing compulsory physical 
and military training for all Poles, male and female, between 16 and 21 
years of age in a State-controlled youth organization to be known as 
‘In the service of Poland’. 

30 Jan.—Soviet Trade Treaty. M. Hilary Minc, Minister for Indus- 
try, said that the $450 million loan, which the U.S.S.R. had agreed to 
grant to Poland, was for ten years and was repayable in goods at 3 per 
cent interest. It would be in the form of capital goods, The U.S.S.R. was 
placing its experience in industrialization at the disposal of Poland and 
one result would be the development of Poland’s chemical industry. The 
U.S.S.R. was to receive 6-5 million tons of coal as reparations out of the 
70 million which Poland expected to produce in 1948. 

1 Feb.—Cominform. The Communist Glos Ludu announced that a 
meeting of the Bureau was held in Yugoslavia in the middle of January 
and was primarily concerned with the publication and distribution of the 
Cominform fortnightly and the appointment of an editorial committee. 

2 Feb.—Soviet Trade Treaty. It was disclosed that about one-third of 
the Soviet $450 million loan was to be used for the erection of a large 
iron and steel plant capable of producing 1-5 million tons of iron and 
1 million tons of steel yearly. 

4 Feb.—The Socialist Party sent to the Socialists of countries not 
taking part in the Marshall programme invitations to attend a Confer- 
ence in Warsaw. 


RUMANIA. 24 fan.—Treaty with Hungary (see Hungary). 
3 Feb.—Protest Note (see Great Britain). 
5 Feb.—New Treaty (see U.S.S.R.). 


SOUTH AFRICA. 25 Fan.— Western Union. In a speech in Capetown 
Gen. Smuts said that Mr Bevin’s plan for unifying Western Europe held 
out great hope for the future happiness of mankind. The Marshall plan, 
too, was a wonderful conception. 


SWEDEN. 4 Feb.—Western Union. The Foreign Minister, Hr Unden, 
told a special sitting of both Chambers of the Riksdag that Sweden 
would not participate in any military alliance or understanding or in 
any political entente. He repeated the declaration of 22 October 1945 
that if there should arise with the security organization a division of the 
Great Powers into two camps, it would be the policy of the Govern- 
ment to avoid commitment to either. Northern co-operation, however, 
did not fall under this definition, as it was a regional group within the 
meaning of the United Nations Charter. Nor did the Paris conference 
on the Marshall Plan, as it was not exclusive, being open to all Euro- 
pean nations. The Government was convinced that the overwhelming 
majority did not wish to join any bloc of Great Powers whether by an 
explicit pact or a silent understanding. 

6 Feb.—Western Union. The Foreign Minister, Hr Unden, said 
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that Sweden was willing to take part in the ‘Bevin plan’ if this 
meant mainly collaboration between the Western European nations on 
the basis of the Marshall plan. “The fact I indicated in my speech, that 
Sweden would follow a neutral course, did not mean a rejection of the 
Bevin plan as such. It is my impression that the Bevin plan is concerned 
mainly with economic questions.’ 


SWITZERLAND. 1 Feb.—An emergency congress of the federation 
of trade unions, representing 400,000 workers, accepted a Govern- 
ment proposal to freeze prices and wages at their present level until 
31 October 1948 in an attempt to combat inflation. 

2 Feb.—Payments Agreement (see Great Britain). 


TANGANYIKA. 3 Feb.—The Paymaster-General, Mr Marquand, 
visited the first groundnut plantations of the new scheme at Kongwa. 

5 Feb.—The British Paymaster General, Mr H. A. Marquand, said 
that he had been much impressed with the development possibilities of 
Tanganyika, where output could contribute materially to the solution of 
the dollar problem. He mentioned the sisal industry, the diamond 
industry, the Mpanda lead mine, and the groundnuts project as of 
special importance for earning or saving dollars. 


TRANSJORDAN. 24 Fan.—Premier’s journey (see Great Britain). 
6 Feb.—Talks concluded (see Great Britain). 


TURKEY. 27 Fan.—Gen. Aliphad Kebesey, a former Minister of 
Communications, was elected President of the National Assembly 
following the death of Gen. Karabekir. 


UNITED NATIONS 


BALKANS COMMISSION 

31 fan.—The Commission stated that it found reasonable the con- 
clusion of its military advisers that, ‘though not materially proved, it was 
extremely probable’ that artillery support from Albanian territory had 
been given to the Greek rebel bands in recent battles in the Epirus 
district. It also agreed that the rebels’ ammunition consumption was 
out of all proportion to the transport that they might be expected to 
possess. It could not, however, establish on this occasion that the gueril- 
las had received medical aid beyond the frontiers. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 

2 Feb.—Dr Charles Malik (Lebanon) was elected President of the 
6th Session at Lake Success on a British proposal. 

4 Feb.—A report from the Secretariat on the ‘salient features of the 
world economic situation 1945-47 advised that the field in which inter- 
national action was most urgently needed was that of the production and 
distribution of food’. 
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Mr C. E. Mayhew (Great Britain) answered allegations by Mr A. 
Arutionian (U.S.S.R.) against Powers ‘in control of non-self-governing 
territories’ and said that one thing stood out about the non-self-govern- 
ing territories of the British Commonwealth. They were open for all to 
see. That was not true of the Soviet Union, ‘large parts of which 
our Soviet colleague admitted are undeveloped. Living conditions of 
Russian workers and peasants are far below those prevailing in the 
western democracies, and I have no doubt in many cases substantially 
below those existing in many of the non-self-governing territories of 
the British Commonwealth.’ Mr Arutionian said the statement was 
filled with ‘monstrous falsehoods’ and was ‘an ill-advised and extremely 
hostile attack on the U.S.S.R.’ 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 

2 Feb.—Sir John Boyd-Orr, opening the regional conference in 
Cairo, said that the population of the world was steadily increasing and 
that the earth must double its production of most foods during the next 
24 years. The increase of population and the corresponding decrease in 
fertile land was as great a danger to human society as the atomic bomb. 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 

25 fan.—Franc Devaluation. A statement issued by the Fund said 
that it agreed with the French Government that a change in the par 
value of the franc was necessary and was prepared to concur in the 
devaluation of the franc to a realistic rate applicable to transactions in 
currencies of all members. It had no desire to be rigid or doctrinaire and 
had explored various alternatives to meet the objective of the French 
authorities. It was not, however, able to agree to the inclusion in the 
market with fluctuating rates of any part of the proceeds of exports, as 
this in its judgement entailed risk of serious effects on other members 
without being necessary to achieve the objectives sought by the French. 
It felt that there would be scope for competitive depreciation in such a 
system which would encourage trade distortions and might cast unwar- 
ranted doubt on the real strength of many currencies. While recognizing 
the difficulties of the French position, the Fund felt that a solution must 
be found in co-operative efforts to place currencies on a sound stable 
basis. The French Government found that they could not accept the 
modifications proposed by the Fund, which, while regretting this action, 
would continue to work with France in seeking a modification (see France). 


PALESTINE COMMISSION 

26 Fan.—Mrs Meyerson (Jewish Agency) demanded that Hagana 
should be legalized and adequately equipped by the United Nations or 
member States; that the U.S. embargo on arms to the Middle East 
should be raised in favour of the Jews; and that a military force repre- 
senting all members should be sent to Palestine in view of the aggression 
from the Arab States. She declared that meanwhile Jews in Palestine 
would continue to break the law and live, rather than die as good law- 
abiding citizens. 
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27 fan.—Mr Shertok (Jewish Agency) said that Hagana alon 
stood between the Palestine Jews and annihilation, that it was inade. 
quately armed, and that the contingency envisaged by the Assembly’; 
resolution concerning an ‘attempt to alter the partition settlement by 
force’ had already arisen. It followed from there that the Security 
Council should immediately determine that a breach of the peace or act 
of aggression had occurred, and take appropriate measures. 

Complaining about inadequate British protection, he listed ‘arma. 
ments’ as the Agency’s most urgent need. The Jewish militia must be 
ready by the time the mandate terminated, and he submitted a memor. 
andum on the organization by stages of a force 30,000 to 35,000 strong, 
comprising land, air, and naval contingents. For Britain to oppose the 
gradual building up of this militia before the mandate terminated would, 
he suggested, be an obstruction of the Assembly’s resolution. Having 
accused Syria, Lebanon, and Transjordan of aggression, he said there 
was, nevertheless, an extreme reluctance in the Middle East to embark on 
hazardous military adventures. But for the feeling that the United 
Nations did not mean business there would be still more reluctance, and 
he urged upon the Commission that the presence of an international 
force would be a powerful deterrent to Arab ‘aggression’. 

29 Fan.—The Commission decided to assist in the formation of 
militias for the proposed Jewish and Arab States during the period prior 
to the termination of the mandate. The Philippine delegate was asked to 
take up immediately with the representatives of the mandatory Power 
the question of facilities. The Commission accepted the offer of the 
Jewish Agency of its services in organizing a militia for the Jewish State, 
and said they would consider any similar offer made by the Arab Higher 
Committee regarding a militia for the Arab State. 

30 Fan.—Sir Alexander Cadogan in a statement to the Commission 
said that his Government could not allow the formation of an armed 
militia in Palestine before the Mandate was terminated. British forces 
would protect Commission members during the fortnight between their 
arrival and the termination of the Mandate but not afterwards. His 
Government could not agree to let the Commission go round Palestine 
delimiting frontiers as long as the British were in control or to lend any 
of its Government employees to help the commission. The Arab Legion 
and Transjordan Frontier Force would be withdrawn from Palestine 
before the termination of the Mandate. 

In answer to questions he said there was no change in the British 
Government’s policy on the supply of arms, ammunition, and equipment 
to individuals, organizations, or communities in Palestine. No such 
equipment was being supplied to anyone in Palestine except to certain 
police forces. The position of the militia in those areas still occupied by 
British forces after the termination of the Mandate would be determined 
by the G.O.C. in the area. In case of armed aggression against Palestine 
territory, he said that ‘before the termination of the Mandate the British 
would defend th- whole country; afterwards any attacks would be 
resisted only if attacks were directed against British communications’. 

The British civil administration would be maintained till the date of the 
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termination of the Mandate and responsibility would then be relin- 
quished as a whole. 

2 Feb—In a report to the Security Council the Commission dis- 
cussed two points which ‘have vital implications with regard to the 
Assembly’s resolution and the work of the Commission’. One was the 
British insistence on undivided control in Palestine until 15 May, and 
their refusal to relinquish authority piecemeal. The committee found 
this in conflict with the provision in the resolution that ‘the administra- 
tion shall, as the Mandatory power withdraws its armed forces, be 
progressively turned over to the Commission’. The second point was 
the question of the Commission’s ‘arrival in Palestine sufficiently in 
advance of the termination of the Mandate to permit them to perform 
their tasks’. They found unsatisfactory the fortnight’s overlap which 
was all that the Mandatory was prepared to allow the Commission in 
Palestine before the transfer of authority. The Commission referred 
also to the ‘considerable emphasis they had put on the Assembly’s 
recommendation for the opening of a port to free Jewish immigration 
by the 1 February’. Giving an account of conditions in Palestine on 
14 January, Sir Alexander Cadogan (Great Britain) had said that since 
the Assembly’s resolution the situation had deteriorated rapidly, and 
‘there had been a very severe diminution of the functions and authority 
of Government’. Violent conflict between the two communities had 
been intensified. The courts and essential government services had 
been either unable to operate or were seriously crippled. There was but 
one month’s supply of certain types of fuel oil in the country. There was 
general insecurity. Communications were obstructed. The collection 
of public revenue was expected to drop sharply. In a further account on 
21 January Sir Alexander had said: “The Jewish story that the Arabs 
were the attackers and the Jews the attacked is not in present circum- 
stances tenable. The Arabs are determined to show that they will not 
submit tamely to the United Nations plan of partition, while the Jews 
are trying to consolidate the advantages gained at the General Assem- 
bly by a succession of drastic operations designed to intimidate and 
cure the Arabs of any desire for further conflict. Elements on each side 
are thus engaged in attacking or taking reprisals indistinguishable from 
attacks, The Government of Palestine fears that strife in Palestine will 
be greatly intensified when the mandate is terminated, and that the 
international status of the United Nations Commission will mean little 
or nothing to the Arabs in Palestine, to whom the killing of Jews now 
transcends all other considerations.’ Mr Fletcher Cooke, of the Palestine 
Government, added that in its view ‘the arrival of the Commission in 
Palestine will be the signal for widespread Arab attacks both upon the 
Jews and on the members of the Commission itself’. The Commission 
consequently gave warning of the possible collapse of the security and 
administrative services on the termination of the Mandate unless they 
were given adequate means for the exercise of their authority. 

The chairman, M. Lisicky (Czechoslovakia), said that the Commis- 
sion did not intend to leave Lake Success until they had seen that 
everything was done there that could be done to furnish them with the 
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‘indispensable prerequisites’ for their task in Palestine. Adequate mean; 
to enforce the Commission’s authority meant that they should cease t) 
be five lonely pilgrims. 

3 Feb.—In a letter to Sir Alexander Cadogan the Commission ex. 
pressed dissatisfaction with the British decision not to let it into Pales. 
tine more than two weeks before the Mandate ended, and asked that 
the British Government reconsider it. 

They decided to send an advance party to Palestine in a week or ten 
days. 

The Jewish Agency sent to the Commission a document accusing 
the Arab States of an attempt to defeat the Assembly’s resolution by 
force and asking for action by the Security Council under Chapter 7 
of the Charter. The Agency said that a further memorandum would 
implicate the British Government in the ‘grave and singular feature’ of 
Arab arms purchases. 

5 Feb.—Replying to a request for information on the incursions of 
armed men into Palestine, the British Government wrote that a band of 
300 from outside had established themselves at Safad, that 700 Syrians 
with mechanized equipment, well provisioned, and in battle-dress 
uniform, had crossed the frontier, and that 950 men belonging to the 
‘Arab liberation army’ had also arrived in nineteen vehicles. These 
parties had dispersed in small groups against which it was difficult to 
make effective military operations. 

The Commission declined an invitation by the Jewish Agency to for- 
ward its memorandum on alleged Arab aggression to the Security 
Council but informed the Agency that it was giving the memorandum 
serious consideration in connection with the report they were preparing 
on security in Palestine. The British Government informed the Com- 
mission that the Transjordan Frontier Force was to be disbanded and 
all non-Palestinian personnel repatriated. 

6 Feb.—A memorandum was received by the Secretary General from 
the Arab Higher Committee in Palestine replying to the indictment of 
the Arabs sent by the Jewish Agency. They said they declined to ack- 
nowledge the moral authority of the Palestine resolution for which votes 
were recruited by ‘nothing short of political blackmail’. They recalled 
that the Assembly had refused to test the legality of its proceedings be- 
fore the International Court of Justice, and repeated their determination 
to prevent by all means at their disposal a Jewish State being imposed 
upon them. 


INTERNATIONAL REFUGEE ORGANIZATION 

3 Feb.—It was stated at a Press Conference given at Geneva by Mr 
W. H. Tuck (U.S.A.) and Sir Arthur Rucker (Great Britain) that 12 
countries were interesting themselves in the resettlement of refugees in 
in their territory. Canada had agreed to take 60,000 (including 10,000 
already there), Australia 30,000, South American countries 80,000, 
Great Britain 20,000 (in addition to 40,000 already taken), Belgium 
50-60,000, France 40,000. 
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SECURITY COUNCIL 
25 Jan.—Kashmir Dispute. The Council invited the delegates of India 
and Pakistan to resume direct negotiations. Mr Noel-Baker (Britain), 


) making the suggestion, gave great credit to both Governments for the 


statesmanship, high courage, and resolution they had brought to the 
communal troubles and for having reached near agreement on all the 
complex and difficult questions which arose out of the partition. That 


the one outstanding issue of Kashmir had brought them near war was in 
> spite of their efforts to work together, not because of any lack of them. 
' Mr Warren Austin (U.S.A.), supporting this initiative, said the pos- 
_ sibility of stopping the troubles in Kashmir turned on the establishment 
- of conditions in which everyone would have confidence. That implied an 
” interim government ‘free from the smell of brimstone’ and as nearly 
" impartial as India and Pakistan could make it. 


27 Jan.—Kashmir Dispute. The Pakistan and Indian delegates began 


4 and ended conversations on a settlement. It was understood that they 
» were unable to shape a common policy on the basis of suggestions put 
_ forward by members of the Council. 


28 fan.—Kashmir Dispute. The President said that although India 


: and Pakistan had not finally abandoned direct negotiations, they stood 
in need of further guidance from the Council before the negotiations 
- could usefully be renewed. 


29 Jan.—Kashmir Dispute. Two resolutions were put forward con- 


| taining the proposed basis for further negotiations between India and 
) Pakistan. 


The first proposed that the eventual plebiscite in Kashmir should be 
organized, held, and supervised under the authority of the Security 
Council. The second directed the commission for Kashmir to consider 
that its duties included ‘those which would tend towards promoting the 
cessation of acts of violence and hostility, and those which are of a par- 
ticularly urgent character’. Mr Ayyengar (India) said the Council were 


' ‘fiddling with phrases while Kashmir burns’. Although acts of violence 
' and hostility were taking place every day, the Council were proposing to 


content themselves with a directive to a commission not yet in existence, 
and which had still to go to India, that among its duties would be those 
tending towards the cessation of acts of violence, etc. He went on to 
chronicle raids that had taken place into Jammu from Pakistan since 


_ 23 January, and to claim that while in Kashmir Muslims had been safe 


in their lives and property where an Indian was stationed, the reverse 


' was true of non-Muslims at the mercy of Muslim invaders. Was it too 


much to ask that the Council should call on Pakistan to deny assistance 
to marauders and murderers? Was it too much to ask that Pakistan be 


' directed to observe its international obligation, which was to prevent 


assistance reaching the Kashmiris from Pakistan territory? That prin- 
ciple had been affirmed by the Security Council’s commission on Greek 
frontier troubles, and endorsed by the great majority in the 
Assembly. 

5 Feb.—Kashmir Dispute. Sheikh Abdullah, head of the emergency 
administration in Kashmir, addressed the Council at the instance of the 
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Indian Delegation. He said that Kashmiri people must get their free. 
dom first, and afterwards vote on the question whether they would 
accede to India or Pakistan or remain independent. India had accepted 
that position but Pakistan had not, and the tribal wave that had come tp 
the gates of Srinagar was an emanation of Pakistan’s policy of coercion, 
Help had to be obtained in Srinagar if the town and its inhabitants were 
not to suffer the fate of many villages in Kashmir. India should be given 
full credit for having, when it came to the rescue, made provision that the 
final decision on the State’s accession should be referred to the people, 
He did not want the Indian Army there any longer than was necessary, 
but there was absolute chaos in certain parts of the country. Tribesmen 
in their thousands were waiting to take advantage of any weakness. He 
rejected the idea that there should be joint control in Kashmir by the 
armies of Pakistan and India. The people of Kashmir had seen enough 
of Pakistan. He had not a magic lamp with which to show what Pakistan 
had done and was doing in Kashmir but his declaration to the Counc! 
was that ‘the souls of Hitler and Goebbels have transmigrated to 
Pakistan’. 

Mr Noel Baker (Great Britain) said that the Council must try to 
bring both parties to a comprehensive political arrangement covering 
measures to pacify the tribesmen, restore order inside Kashmir, organ- 
ize a plebiscite, and establish a mutual interim administration. The 
delegates of France and China agreed that satisfactory arrangements for 
the plebiscite were a vital part of any scheme for stopping the fighting. 

6 Feb.—Kashmir Dispute. The Council invited India and Pakistan to 
resume direct nezotiations with the assistance of the President, General 
McNaughton (Canada), and M. Van Langenhove (Belgium). 


U.S.A. 24 JFan.—European Recovery Programme. The Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee received the recommendations of the Brookings 
Institute on the administration of the E.R.P. They proposed a new 
agency under an administrator of Cabinet rank appointed by the Presi- 
dent with the consent of the Senate. The Institute did not consider that 
a corporation would be a satisfactory solution. 

26 Fan.—Mrs Meyerson of the Jewish Agency, speaking in Chicago, 
said that the 9,000 men mobilized in Palestine were costing the Agency 
$44,000 a day and that their numbers must be increased to 27,000 ‘with- 
in the next few days’. The Agency must have $25 million to $30 million 
from U.S. Jews at once: ‘a month from now is too late’. 

27 Jan.—It was announced that the State Department would take 
over the administration of the U.S. zone of Germany from the Army on 
1 July. 

29 Fan.—Soviet Note on use of Tripoli airfield (see Great Britain). 

30 Yan.—European Recovery Programme. The Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee heard evidence from Mr Barrett, a Pittsburg busi- 
ness man. He said that he was speaking from expert knowledge and had 
been round Latin America to get general agreement to a scheme for 
bringing it into the E.R.P. He thought that approximately $1,000 million 
worth of foodstuffs could be obtained in South America for every year of 
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ir free. | the Marshall Plan at prices prevailing in the United States in return for 
would [| credits for the purchase in the U.S.A. of industrial equipment. The 
cepted | Latin American countries would produce a programme of the industrial 
ome to [| | equipment required against the Marshall Plan food supplies, and the 
ercion, & E.R.P. administrator would arrange to supply it from U.S. manu- 


ts were facturers. 


e given fF The battleship ‘New Jersey’, 52,000 tons, which had been completed 
hat the [fF in 1944 at a cost of over $100 million was ordered to be laid up. 

eople, fF The Department of Commerce ordered the reduction of exports of 
essary, | fuel oil and gasoline in the first quarter of 1948 by 184 per cent to 


esmen fF 9,650,000 barrels, and announced that it would limit licences for export 
ss. He to those areas of the country where fuel could best be spared during this 
by the JF emergency period. 
nough [fF 2 Feb.—European Recovery Programme. In a letter to Senator Vanden- 
ikistan [F berg, Chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, the Secre- 
ounci] F tary of the Treasury, Mr Snyder, said that the National Advisory 
ted to fF Council had decided that it ‘would not be wise to force countries likely 
_ to receive financial aid from the United States to liquidate the private 
try to [holdings of their nationals as a condition to receiving such aid’. It was 
vering fF estimated that private individuals in recipient countries for European 
organ [fF aid had free assets in the U.S.A. amounting to about $4,300 million of 
. The — which $2,300 million represented the holding of British countries. 
nts for JF Britain had adequate information of these assets. The blocked assets of 
hting. F citizens of recipient countries were estimated at $400 million in the 
tanto JF U.S.A. and $300 million held indirectly through Switzerland. Residents 
eneral of France had in the U.S.A. the largest amount of concealed private 


blocked assets, estimated at $100-$150 million, with liquid assets held 
_ by Frenchmen indirectly through Switzerland at $200-$250 million. The 
reign [& Council had decided that no action should be taken regarding free assets 
kings JF but that it should assist other governments to obtain control of blocked 


new [— assets in the U.S.A. by providing them with information of such assets 

Presi- and suggested a programme to this end. The letter concluded that it 

rthat — was the intention of the Treasury and Justice Department to proceed 
_ promptly to carry out the programme. 

cago, § The Government rejected a Soviet protest at the presence of U.S. 

yency fF ships in Italian ports (see p. 86), which it said were in strict accord 

with- —— with the custom by which sovereign states grant the privilege of visits 


illion JF to the naval vessels and men of friendly foreign powers. 

_ New Treaty (see Italy). 
take [ 3 Feb.—European Recovery Programme. The Senate Foreign Rela- 
iyon —F tions Committee heard evidence from Mr James Carey, Secretary and 

Treasurer of the C.I.0., giving reasons for the Organization’s support 

tain). of E.R.P. Mr Joseph Curran, Chairman of the C.I.0. Maritime Com- 
reign [§ mittee, attacked the proposal to transfer 500 ships to the European 
busi- nations. 
[had Soviet Protests. The Government rejected the Soviet protest against 
e for FF the re-opening of Mellaha airfield, Tripoli (see p. 101). It said that the 
Ilion arrangement would be continued only so long as Britain remained re- 
arof — sponsible for the territory. 
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A Note was received from the U.S.S.R. protesting against acts by 
U.S. military aircraft in the Yellow Sea and the Sea of Japan. 

General MacArthur criticized (see New Zealand). 

4 Feb.—Statement of ambassador (see Persia). 

5 Feb.—European Recovery Programme. The Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee heard its last witnesses and adjourned. 

6 Feb.—The civil aeronautics administration announced that four 
U.S. pilots returning from Nicaragua would be suspended as a result 
of an alleged plot to bomb the capital of Venezuela, after the Nicaraguan 
Embassy had stated that two aircraft carrying Venezuelans hostile to the 
Venezuelan Government had been taken into custody in Nicaragua. 

British Loan. $100 million were withdrawn by Britain, leaving a 
balance of $100 million. 

European Recovery Programme. In a letter from Mr Lewis Douglas, 
U.S. Ambassador to Britain, to Senator Vandenberg the cost of the 
U.S. foreign aid programmes for the 16 months beginning 1 April was 
estimated at $9,333 million. 

U.S. Trade figures for 1947 were: exports, $14,474°9 million; im- 
ports, $5,738-6 million. 


U.S.S.R. 26 Jan.—The Government concluded a five-year trade treaty 
with Poland which would increase by some 15 per cent the volume of 
trade between the two countries. It provided for the granting by Russia 
of a credit of the equivalent of £115 million in the form of industrial 
machinery and equipment to assist in town development and also for 
200,000 tons of grain. There would be an increase in Polish world ex- 
ports, particularly of cotton fabrics. 

The Government sent to the Austrian Government their proposals 
for the future of German assets in Austria. The main points were under- 
stood to give the U.S.S.R. fifty years’ rights to two-thirds of the existing 
oil production and prospecting rights in two-thirds of the undeveloped 
areas in Eastern Austria for a similar period; oil refineries with a total 
annual output of 450,000 tons of crude oil; possession of all concerns 
engaged in distributing oil which the U.S.S.R. at present held; all assets 
of the Danube Shipping Co. in Hungary, Bulgaria, and Rumania, and 25 
per cent of its assets in Austria; and payment of $200 million in freely 
convertible currency within two years, after which property rights to all 
former German assets in Austria would be ceded. 

28 fan.—The Government published a decree ruling that foreign 
missions and consulates in the country might address their inquiries and 
communications only to the Ministries of Foreign Affairs and Foreign 
Trade, or, in the case of naval or military attachés, to the Ministry of 
Armed Forces. 

Eastern Union. Pravda stated that the fact that they had reported 
without comment a speech by the Bulgarian Prime Minister after the 
signing of the Bulgarian-Rumanian treaty on 17 January (see below) ‘did 
not mean that the editors of Pravda endorsed Dimitrov’s attitude towards 
a federation or customs union of the countries mentioned. On the con- 
trary, they believe that these countries do not need a problematic and 
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artificial federation or confederation or customs union. What they do 
need is the consolidation and protection of their independence and 
sovereignty through the mobilization and organization of domestic 

opular democratic forces, as has been correctly stated in the declaration 
of the nine Communist parties.’ 

(According to an account issued by the Rumanian Mission in London 
M. Dimitrov had said: ‘If and when this problem [of closer association] 
becomes ripe for discussion, the democratic countries—Bulgaria, Yugo- 
slavia, Albania, Rumania, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Poland, and per- 
haps Greece—will decide how and when such a federation should come 
about. What the people are doing now is, in fact, to prepare for such a 
federation in the future.’ This was a matter concerning only the east 
European peoples: ‘If and when a federation was to be created, the 
people would not listen to imperialists; they would decide this question 
for themselves, considering only their own interests and those of 
international co-operation.’ The question of a customs union was still 
very complex, ‘we are convinced that only a customs union can really 
contribute to the development of our peoples, and therefore we con- 
scientiously and courageously go ahead, preparing this customs union 
with all countries who wish to join in.’) 

29 fan.—Trade agreement (see Belgium). 

Eastern Union. Comment on Pravda statement (see Bulgaria). 

The Government sent a Note to Britain protesting against the re- 
opening by the U.S.A., with British consent, of the Mellaha airfield, 
near Tripoli. According to Tass reports the Note pointed out that the 
conclusion of a separate Anglo-American agreement on the establish- 
ment of a U.S. military air base in a former Italian colony, placed under . 
temporary British administration, contradicted the terms of the peace 
treaty with Italy. 

31 Jan.—The Government in a Note to Persia protested against 
the terms of the U.S.-Persian agreement of 6 October 1947. The Note 
made seven complaints: 1. The Persian army was being re-equipped 
with U.S. arms of the same type as those supplied by the U.S.A. to 
Turkey and further that they were being supplied on credit. 2. The 
U.S. military adviser, General Grow, had worked out a plan at the be- 
ginning of 1947 for reorganizing the Persian army which had been put 
into effect. 3. All basic army regulations were redrafted on the U.S. 
pattern by a special commission which included U.S. advisers. 4. The 
U.S. advisers had elaborated a plan for reorganizing Persian war indus- 
try on the basis of U.S. technique so that the re-equipped factories 
could produce and repair arms of U.S. type. 5. A large aerodrome had 
been constructed at Kum equipped with U.S. apparatus which it was 
believed was not intended for Persian aircraft. 6. There had been a mass 
influx in recent months of U.S. advisers and other personnel who were 
placed not only in the Army but in other organizations and institutions, 
the civil airways in particular. 7. The former U.S. military settlement 
and barracks in Teheran had been restored and transferred to the U.S. 
military mission. It followed from this that large contingents of U.S. 
forces were about to arrive in, Persia. 
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According to Pravda the Note also contained factual proof that the 
activities of the U.S. military mission could create a danger to the 
frontier of Russia, and it claimed that fortifications were being built on 
the frontier under the direction of U.S. officers and that U.S. advisers 
had been flying over the frontier areas taking photographs. The Note 
ended by stating that these facts were incompatible with the Soviet. 
Persian treaty of 1921, and that the Government expected the Persian 
Government without delay to take the necessary measures to ‘eliminate 
the existing abnormal relations’. 

Budget. The Finance Minister, M. A. G. Zverev, in his Budget 
statement to the Supreme Soviet, proposed an expenditure in 1948 of 
387,900 million roubles, from an estimated revenue of 428,000 million 
roubles—the largest in the history of the Union. In 1947, expenditure 
was 361,200 million roubles, and revenue 385,200 million. Expenditure 
on the armed forces was being reduced by 2,500 million roubles, the 
total amount being 66,000 million roubles, as compared with 67,000 
million roubles for the armed forces in 1947. Sixty-eight per cent of the 
Budget would be spent on national economy, social, and cultural ser- 
vices, in comparison with 66 per cent in 1947. Increased expenditures 
for education and public health were announced. 

2 Feb.—Protest rejected (see U.S.A.). Trade Treaty (see Poland). 

3 Feb.—On arriving in Moscow at the head of a Rumanian delega- 
tion, Dr Groza said: “We have again come to Moscow in order to cement, 
to add still more strength to, the sincere friendship between the Soviet 
peoples and the Rumanian people.’ The delegation was welcomed by 
M. Molotov and subsequently received by M. Stalin. 

4 Feb.—Comment on Note (see Persia). 

5 Feb.—Reply to Note (see Persia). 

The text was published of the treaty of friendship, co-operation, and 
mutual assistance with Rumania signed on 4 February. The parties 
undertook ‘jointly to take all measures at their disposal to eliminate any 
threat of aggression on the part of Germany or of any other State which 
should unite with Germany in a policy of aggression’; not to conclude 
any alliance or take part in any coalition or actions or measures directed 
against the other party; to act in a spirit of friendship and co-operation 
for the further development of the economic and cultural links between 
the two states, adhering to the principles of mutual respect for one 
another’s independence and of non-interference in one another's 
internal affairs. 


VENEZUELA. 6 Feb.—U.S. pilots in bomb plot (see U.S.A.). 


WESTERN UNION. 25 Fan.—Spaak comment (see Belgium). 
Smuts comment (see South Africa). 
27 Fan.—Spaak speech (see Belgium). 
30 Fan.—Benelux meeting (see Luxembourg). 
4 Feb.—Scandinavian attitude (see Sweden and Denmark). 
6 Feb.—Foreign Minister’s statement (see Sweden). 


oOo. 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


General Election in Paraguay. 

U.N. Maritime Conference, Geneva. 

Conference on Western Germany, London. 

All-India Congress Committee, Delhi. 

Corfu Minining Case: International Court, The Hague. 
Senate Debate on E.R.P., Washington. 

General Election in Italy. 

West European Socialist Party Conference, London. 
U.N. Conference on Freedom of Information, Geneva. 
Election in Korea. 

Economic Commission. 

Termination of British Mandate for Palestine. 
Conference of International Non-Governmental Organiza- 
tions, Geneva. 

U.N. Trusteeship Council, Lake Success. 

World Power Conference, Stockholm. 

Arab and Jewish States in Palestine to be formed. 
I.C.A.O. Conference, Geneva. 

International Socialist Conference, Vienna. 

I.L.0. Conference, San Francisco. 

Economic and Social Council, Geneva. 

Completion of British withdrawal from Palestine. 
British Africa Conference, London. 

Arab and Jewish States to become independent. 
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